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The Literary Week. 


In a Christmas Supplement, which is included in the 
present number, we review the juvenile literature of the 
season, and give lists of what in our opinion are the 
“Six Best Picture Books,” the “Six Best Story Books,” 
and the “ Twelve Best Boys’ arid Girls’ Books.” 


We have received several letters during the week on the 
Henley v. Stevenson controversy, all disapproving of Mr. 
Henley’s article. The subject continues to attract atten- 
tion in the Press. Under the heading “ Literary Leprosy ” 
the Saturday Review published last week a characteristic 
article, from which we quote the peroration : 


This last instance of the fragility of literary friend- 
ship sets one thinking what it is in the pursuit of letters 
as a profession that so often, if not usually, in one way 
or another corrupts the manhood of literary men. And 
we speak of real men of letters in this instance ; we do 
not refer to the miserable crowd of spurious imitators, 
who dub themselves “literary men.” It is a painful 
phenomenon observed many centuries ago. Men of letters 
know it themselves. The title of this article is a phrase 
taught us by one of the best and best-known English 
men of letters now living ; one who has lived amongst the 
cream of them all his life. Leigh Hunt was not the first 
nor the last literary leper. It is a pity they cannot be 
isolated and outlawed as are lepers of the flesh. We 
should be glad if we could say that this paltry exhibition 
of envy, jealousy, and spite was without parallel. Un- 
fortunately the past makes any such statement impossible, 
and we are not sanguine of the future justifying it any 
the more. Still, it is too bad a case to ignore. If the 
world lets this pass, there is an end of all confidence and 
of any real friendship amongst authors and men of letters. 


Punch published an open letter to Robert Louis Steven- 
son, beginning “Beloved Shade,” and ending “ Your 
Admirer.” We extract two passages : 


Be sure of this, at any rate: we, who still live out our 
little lives in the busy haunts of men, and whose tired 
minds turn for refreshment to romance and poetry, and 
the eternal records of heroism and faith and gallant deeds, 
we love you as of old and reverence your name. Of all 
the gay and splendid souls that have flashed across our 
sky with a trail of glory, none was more vivid than yours, 
none has left a more enduring memory. ... . . 

One fine day there came along a rough and blustering 
sort of companion, and, “By heaven,” says he, “ what 
a pother they are all making about one who was after all 
a very poor and ordinary creature! Why, I was the 
man who helped him along; but for me he had never 
dcne a hard’s turn to deservs fame, and, .if you'll believe 
me, he requited me, as he did all cthers, most scurvily. 
He outsoared us, actually outsoared us all, won his way 
to glory while we, his betters, were left flapping ineffectual 


wings.” 


Mr. Srpney Coivin has announced his intention of deal- 
ing with the subject in his own time, which, we hope, will 
be soon. 





THE FRIENDLY LEAD. 
Furtuer INSTALMENTS, ON THE Lines or W. E. H., IN THE 
Pall Mall Magazine. 
I.—Tue Late Dr. Jonnson. 
By X X X. 

It is time to speak out. After a careful reading of Mr. 
Boswell’s so-called Life I am bound to put on record that 
the Samwell in those pages is not the Samwell that I knew: 
Search as I may, I tind no mention of his having knocked 
over an old applewoman in Fleet Street one dark night and 
kicking her prostrate body. Why not, I ask? I miss these 
endearing touches. There is mention, it is true, of Sam- 
well’s losing a walking-stick in the Highlands; but I find 
no reference to the fact that I walked half over London one 
foggy day seeking it as a present for my friend. The por- 
trait of Samwell is wholly inaccurate. There are people 
who knew him (I am not one of them) who do not scrupie to 
apply to him a word of five syllables ; yet who would gather 
so from the sycophantic pages of Mr. Boswell ? 


(And so forth.) 
Il.—Tue Lare Str WALTER Scort. 


By t t t- 

It is time for truth: falsehood has played its part too 
long. The Walt of Mr. Lockhart’s slavish pagés is not 
the Walt that I knew and loved. The sickening dead-level 
of human kindness and gentleness which is maintained by 
the Walt of the book is another contribution to the mis- 
chievous and deliberate falsification of character now being 
prosecuted by all biographers. And where do I came in? 
There is mention of the success of Waverley, but not a word 
of the friendly hand that carried the manuscript from 
Walt’s house to the publisher’s. There is mention of 
Kenilworth, but I look in vain for any attribution of merit 
to the guide that showed Walt over the old ruin, and des- 
canted on Amy Robsart’s death. This is a colourless book. 
There is not a word of the orgies of the Roxburgh Club. 
Who would suppose from its pages that there are persons 
(I am not one of them) who apply to Scott a German word 
of twenty-four letters! 


(And so forth.) 





Last week we asked for the name of the author of some 
verses beginning “A fire mist and a planet,” also of the 
originator of the saying that the pith of a woman’s letter 
is in the postscript. We have received the following 
replies. Mr. Snell writes: “The verses (two out of four 
are printed in your paper) ‘A fire mist and a planet,’ 
appeared some years ago in the New England Magazine. 
I know that it was a November number, but I have no 
indication of the year.” In regard to the other question 


Mr. Ker writes: “I see one of your correspondents wants 
to know the origin of the saying about a woman's post- 
script. This I do not know, but Clough in the Bothie 
says: 
“*Wit in the letter may prate, but wisdom speaks 
in the postscript.’ ” 
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Mr. Tuomas Ssccomss is one of the best equipped of 
our younger critics, and his training as an Assistant Editor 
of the Dictionary of National Biography is one that any 
writer might envy. We observe that he is about to do 
what we cannot but think is a very real and intelligent 
service to George Borrow, such a service as Edward 
FitzGerald had the will, but not the persistence, to do 
for Samuel Richardson. Borrow is not an easy writer 
from the ordinary reader’s point of view. Hence we have 
“ Borrovians ”—readers whose reading muscles. if we may 
use the term, have been sufficiently supple to enable them 
to overcome those obstacles of strangeness, fickleness, and 
eccentricity which undoubtedly warn off the ordimary 
reader from the rich pastures of Lavengro and The 
Romany Rye. Mr. Seccombe sees this, and he has had 
the idea to throw to the timid but estimable non-* bor- 
rovian” reader a bait such as he cannot easily 
resist. This takes the form of a disengagement of the 
Isopel Berners episode from the two autobiographical 
stories we have named, and its materialisation in a 
volume (l6mo—a good size!) to be entitled: 
Isopel Berners: Being the History of Certain Drives in 
a Staffordshire Dingle, July, 1825; Extracted from 
Lavengro and Romany Rye. Mr. Seccombe’s statement 
of his aims—of which we have an advance copy—is lucid 
and valuable as criticism. It is this: 

The idea of the present volume is to detach this 
episode, and to present it in its unity to the twentieth- 
century reader. It is not addressed primarily to Bor- 
rovians; but it is hoped that it may increase their 
number by winning over fresh readers to Borrow. With 
this object in view it is much more advantageous to 
concentrate the attention upon a small section than to 
direct it over a large area, for Borrow is essentially a 
penetrating, rather than a plausible, writer. There is a 
widely-spread opinion that ey like the famous egg, 
is excellent in parts; but that for sustained reading 
Borrow is dry. It is perfectly true: Borrow is dry. 
What needs to be appreciated is that his dryness is not 
that of dry rot, but the dryness of high elevation, of a 
somewhat solitary and craggy humour—the dryness of 
“Don Quixote,” of “Robinson Crusoe,” of “Gil Blas,” 
of “Tom Jones,” of “ D’Artagnan,” and of “ Hadji Baba.” 
There is an absence of verdure. You will not find much 
sentiment in Borrow; but you will find “part of the 
secret, brother,” especially in the Dingle. For here 
Borrow is at his best, in the open air among the gypsies— 
with Jasper, Pakomovna, Tawno, Ursula, the Man in 
Black—above all, Isopel or Belle Berners. These are 
characters in the present volume, interlocutors in dia- 
logues of the greenwood, unrivalled since the heyday of 
the Forest of Arden. 

A full critical introduction and a body of explanatory notes 
complete the book, which, no doubt, will be welcomed as 
an inviting open door to the whole Borrow. Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton are the publishers. 


Pror. T. Roger Surrx writes: “ You, and possibly some 
of your readers, may like to see the enclosed quaint epi- 
taph, in which the poet of Bakewell (Derbyshire) has in- 
cluded the two concluding lines of Dr. Johnson’s noble 
verse given on page 497 of last week’s AcADEmr : 

The vocal powers, here let us mark, 

Of Philip, our late parish clerk, 

In chu none ever heard a layman 

With a louder voice say Amen. 

The choir lament thy vocal tones ; 

The town, so sure here rest thy bones, 
“Sleep undisturbed within this peaceful shrine, 

Till angels wake thee with a note like thine.” 


In a lively article on his “ Editorial Experiences,” in the 
Universal Magazine, Mr. E. T. Cook allows us to peep into 
some of his old post-bags. The unreviewed, he tells us— 
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and we know it well—are artful. “I happen to know 
that a long review of my book will appear in the 

I am sure your journal will not like to be behindhand.’ 
Again: “You have not reviewed my novel; but if you 
knew what sufferings I endure from chronic dyspepsia, and 
how hard a struggle it is to support a widowed mother, 
you would, I am sure, relent.” Another of Mr. Cook’s 
correspondents was much more practical : 


Dear Sir,—I have an interest in the book The Old 
Morality which was left at your office and advertised 
as per enclosed receipt. Will you kindly give me a 
review of it? and on your informing me of your name 
I shall send you a postal order for £1 as a honorarium 
for your trouble.—Yours very truly, 

(Auctioneer and Valuer). 





. 
, 





A dentist offered to draw teeth in return for a review. Mr. 
Cook continues : 


I can remember a time when the increased allotment of 
space to literature and literary persons somewhat puzzled 
and irritated printers who had served their apprentice- 
ship under a different order of ideas. On one occasion 
a rather long account of Matthew Arnold was sent up- 
stairs to the composing-room. “Whoisthis M. Arnold?” 
one of the printers was heard to ask, “and how many 
more columns of him is the editor going to shovel up?” 
“Keep your hair on,” a more tolerant companion re- 
plied ; “you wait till old Ruskin goes off, and then you'll 
see something.” And they did. But that was in another 
= The head printers are very important persons, 

may remark, in an editor’s circle. is comfort, and 
even in some ways his efficiency, depend not a little on 
their zeal and intelligence. Some of those with whom 
I have been fortunate enough to work had a very nice 
appreciation of relative literary values from a newspaper 
point of view. Once, in absence of mind, I sent up to 
the printer, in the full season, a review of Six New 
Philosophical Treatises. “For the August Bank Holi- 
day, I presume?” said the printer, reprovingly. We had 
to publish in those days on Bank Holidays, and as 
nobody reads papers on Bank Holidays, we used the 
occasions to work off our choicest remnants of unreadable 
articles. But those Six Treatises did not get in. On 
looking into the matter, when the time came, the printer 
found that we had on hand Seven New Volumes of Ser- 
mons which had been waiting several months for the same 
auspicious occasion. Well, there were, at any rate, seven 
gentlemen who found that day something to read in the 


paper. 


A WRITER in the Review of Reviews gives some extra- 
ordinary statistics of the American appetite for fiction. 
He assures us that the present year has seen at least six 
novels which run to a circulation of 150,000, one-half as 
many more whick: reach 100,000, a score with what would 
once have been the phenomenal circulation of 50,000, and 
from forty to fifty with editions of 20,000 to 30,000. 
Nowadays a book scarcely moves which does less. Work 
out this sum, add the editions of the 800 or more novels 
with normal editions, and there is a novel production of 
not less than some 3,000,000 volumes. No flood like this 
exists the world over. The literary statistics of New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston give a public 
library circulation of 6,000,000 volumes a year, of which 
some 4,800,000 are novels. The lesser libraries will nearly 
double this. In all, this appetite for novel-reading calls 
for the issue of 3,000,000 volumes, and the circulation of 
fiction new and old, through libraries, is some 7,000,000 
to 8,000,000 volumes. The libraries, where fiction is 
always 70 to 80 per cent. of the total overturn, run up to a 
circulation of 400,000 volumes of fiction a month in 
American cities. This, too, does not reckon the flood of 
fiction in two-thirds of the population not in cities pent 
and the myriad lesser circles of book circulation. 
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In a single great American store—one of the five or six 
largest in tke country—there are in a year, roughly 
speaking, sold 7,000 volumes of Walter Scott, 9,000 of 
Thackeray, 12,000 of Eliot, and close to 20,000 volumes 
of Dickens. George Eliot and Thackeray sel] by sets. 
Eliot especially, a set being a cheap present. Cooper, too, 
in solitary volumes like the Pathfinder, runs past all 
the rest. Scott and Dickens sell by volumes. The sale 
of sets, while large in amount, is small by the side of the 
call for single volumes. No one in a position to judge 
would put the sale of Dickens in the current year at less 
than from 200,000 to 250,000 volumea. His own life saw 
no year ofmore. The writer who gives these figures adds : 


Do you doubt these figures? Do you imagine that the 
stacked sets of Dickens, Scott, Cooper, Thackeray, and 
Eliot you see in cairns in the great department-stores are 
there for ornament? Do you realise that every square 
inch of table surface in the thronged aisles in which you 
will jostle for two months to come is hoarded and watched 
for gain like the tiny squares at the bottom of the blue 
clay of a Kimberley diamond-trench? Nothing is there 
which does not sell, which has not proved to in the 
struggle for bargains the fittest for buying. Remember, 
too, that the vast subscription-book machinery, which 
thirty years ago sold gilded emptiness, is now carrying 
to the buyer sets and sets of standard novels, so that 
a half-dozen, all shapely, will be disputing the field at 
once, teasing your curiosity with adroit postal-cards. 
‘ Given a certain amount of advertising in the 
papers, and the great department-stores must buy a 
certain number of a new novel, graduated to the publicity 
purchased in the papers, sure to awake a certain demand 
at the counter. 


Tuose of our readers who so conscientiously find the 
best novels of the year in our recent plébiscite will be 
interested to hear the verdict on their selection by an 
American literary paper. After quoting the list, our 
contemporary says: “There is no mistaking the quality 
of the list. It is good; and a little thought and examina- 
tion will show that it is a far more distinctive list than 
a similar canvass might have produced in America; that 
is, judged by the ‘ books most in demand.’ What American 
list, for example, made up as the result of votes from the 
great reading public, would include The Column?” 


In the New York Times Saturday Review, Mr. John 
Lane delivers himself on the literary outlook. He thinks 
that on both sides of the Atlantic protracted campaigns 
have proved a healthy stimulus, and that a severe blow 
has been “dealt upon the pate of the vapid.” On both 
sides the reading public demands: (1) In fiction the telling, 
the clever, the pregnant; (2) in general literature the 
healthy, the trenchant, the true ; (3) in poetry the real, the 
convinced, the inspired. The keynote of the demand is: 
“Of new work, whatever its class, let us have ‘the real 
right thing’; revive for us the old where it surpasses the 
new.” 


A Transition from the return of the Duke of York to 
the human and literary qualities of Hazlitt would seem to 
be a stiff exercise in the art of “jining flats,” but it is 
accomplished dexterously enough by the writer of “ Musings 
Without Method,” in the December Blackwood. The 
writer’s appreciation of Hazlitt (@ propos of Mr. Dent’s new 
edition) is careful and penetrating. The following sketch 
of Hazlitt’s style as an essayist is well worth quoting: 

He neither corrected his proofs nor amended his judg- 
ments. There is not one of his essays which does not 
seem as though it were struck off at a blow. His style 
has the defects and qualities of his method. It is often 
slipshod and inaccurate; the words are sometimes 
tumbled down in grammatical confusion. But the mean- 
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ing is never obscure, because Hazlitt always thought 
clearly ; and the fault of expression is a mechanical fault 
of haste and heedlessness. Above all, he was a master 
rather of the phrase than of the word. That is to say, 
he seems to have found his phrases ready made, and did 
not look about him for the words which should com 
them. And his es, once they are made, cohere 
without particles. The logical thread of his ent is 
so tightly held that he has no need of “ buts” and “ there- 
fores,” and the innumerable shifts of the inexpert. So 
that an essay of his contriving resembles the simple 
masonry of primitive times. The sentences fall into their 
places unattached, while the whole is as stable as those 
ancient walls whose blocks of stone fit and cohere without 
mortar. But, apart from its structure, there is a fire and 
dash in his style which defy analysis, and which proceed 
from a ripe mind and a vivid intelligence. He has less 
insight than Coleridge into general principles; he has 
not the imaginative subtlety which makes Charles Lamb 
the best critic of literature that ever lived. But he 
possesses qualities of which Lamb and Coleridge knew 
nothing. None of his contemporaries could have penned 
the magnificent letter to Gifford, the best piece of chas- 
tisement known to literature. No other could have 
written of sport, of the theatre, and of life with the 
brilliance and “ ” which were always his. And it 
is this wide knowledge and tireless energy which make 
the least of his essays not merely a criticism of literature 
but a criticism of life to boot. 


Ir is rather amusing to see how, in matters which are 
in chronio dispute between English and American readers, 
each side scolds each other in the saine words and tones. 
Some Americans are angry with Dr. Van Dyke for intro- 
ducing English spelling into his book of stories called 
The Ruling Passion. One protester says: “Why should 
the printers of Dr. Van Dyke’s superbly written American 
stories adopt the English absurdity of spelling?” Well, 
we do not see why they should, and we can understand 
American indignation, for there was some little outory here 
a few months ago when Sir Walter Besant’s Hast London 
appeared with American spelling. “Are we,” continues 
our writer, “to lose all that we have gained by our scholar- 
ship? Is the utterly unreasoning prejudice of a British 
reading public to undo the will of a twice as large American 
reading public? Is Great Britain for ever to dominate the 
immeasurably greater Britain? The statistics of book 
publishing show that even for British works of consequence 
there are ten readers in the United States for one in Great 
Britain. Why then should American publishers relinquish 
all that we have gained for a rational and scholarly spelling 
reform, merely for the sake of placating the prejudices of 
an inconsequently small British audience? Henry van 
Dyke will have a hundred entranced American readers to 
one condescending English admirer. Why not spell an 
American book in the American way, and incidentally 
teach English readers how the great majority «f English- 
speaking people spell English?” It will be observed that 
this angry American cousin has not the least idea of leav- 
ing us the liberty which he demands for his own country- 
men. English spelling in an American book is an outrage, 
but American spelling in an English book is merely a 
wholesome lesson to the backward and wrong-headed 
Briton. 


Tue English Customs authorities, it seems, are acting 
with a high hand in regard to French books imported into 
this country. A “Literary Man” in London writes to a 
Paris contemporary : “ Some three weeks ago I went to one 
of the leading foreign book-shops in the West End to ask 
for a work by Guy de Maupassant. To my great surprise, 
I was informed by one of the assistants that the book was 
out of stock. On showing my astonishment at a book of 
such a standard author (who counts among his admirers 
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a celebrated man like Jules Verne) not being in stock at 
one of the principal French libraries, I was informed by the 
manager that a few days before between forty and_ fifty 
volumes by Maupassant, published by Messrs. Paul Olleu- 
dorff, of Paris, had been seized and confiscated by the 
. English Customs at Newhaven on the ground of their being 
indecent.” It is stated that for the last five or six months 
bales of books consigned to the London firm in question 
lawl been detained for weeks by the Customs, and any 
number of books abstracted from the same, which were 
published by the very first and leading Paris publishers, 
as Fasquelle (Charpentier), Ollendorff, Juven, Borel, 
Kmpis, Méricaut, Calmann-Lévy, and many others. “ Al- 
most any book having an illustrated cover or the word 
‘amour’ in its title was held up and declared to be in- 
decent ” ! 





Mr. Sivney Lex has been this week the recipient of the 
following letter : 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, 8.W., 
October 25, 1901. 
My dear Mr. Lee,—<As the King believes that the last 
of the Supplementary Volumes of the Dictionary of 
National Biography is published to-day, he commands 
me to congratulate you on the final completion of this 
great work. 
It is one which cannot fail to be most useful to every- 
body, and no English library should be without a copy. 
From what His Majesty has been able to read of the 
various articles, he is much struck by the ability and 
research which have been shown by the writers, as well 
as by the admirable and careful way in which the work 
has been edited.—Believe me, yours very truly, 
(Signed) Francis KNo.tys. 


As Wednesday of this week is the one hundred and sixth 
anniversary of the birth of Thomas Carlyle, it may appro- 
priately be mentioned, says the Westminster Gazette, that, 
since the house, No. 25, Cheyne Row, was officially opened 
to the public by Mr. John Morley six years ago, as many 
us 16,000 persons have paid for admission. In the year 
just ended the number of visitors has somewhat exceeded 
that of the immediately corresponding period, though 
somewhat less than in 1899; and the United States, as 
hitherto, is more fully represented than any other country 
in the visitors’ book. An interesting letter of John Rus- 
kin’s, dated “Denmark Hill, Febrauary 17, 1867,” has 
lately been added to the manuscripts. It concludes thus: 
“T am ashamed of my writing. I cannot help it, unless 
I write so very slow that I should forget what I had ta 
say. Sincere regards to Lady Ashuurton. Ever yours 
affectionately, J. Ruski.” 


Tue little book, called Vonsense Rhymes, by the late 
Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse (Brimley Johnson), would, at the 
tirst blush, be ranged with those for children; but it is 
really for those who retain a child’s sense of fun, with 
something of adult sophistication added. Mr. Monkhouse 
had a very pretty gift for nonsense: not nonsense in the 
highest, not nonsense with the furious rollick of Lear ; 
but good nonsense of a sedater kind. We quote a few 
specimens : 


There once was a girl of Lahore, 
The same shape behind as before ; 
As no one knew where 

To offer a chair, 
She had to sit down on the floor. 


There once was a Master of Arts, 
Who was nuts upon cranberry tarts ; 
When he'd eaten his fill 

He was awfully ill, 
But he still was a Master of Arts. 
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Another has a quality new to nonsense verse: a touch of 
the uncanny : 
There are men in the village of Erith, 
Whom nobody seeth or heareth, 
And there looms on the marge 
Of the river a barge, 
Which nobody roweth or steereth. 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton, who illustrates these lyrics, follow 
the Lear convention very successfully. It is a promising 
thing for criticism when one of the ablest of the younger 
critics is found to have this feeling for nonsense. There 
are too many critics who have none. 


On page 567 will be found the titles of a number of 
books that have interested and pleased certain readers 
during 1901. The following answers to our inquiry were 
received too late for inclusion in the list : 

Dean Hore writes: “In my eighty-second year I have 
no longer the appetite or the power of digestion for the 
pieces de résistance, the rounds and the joints, the solid 
food of historic, scientific, or dogmatic literature, and am 
therefore unable to write as to the merits of modern publi- 
cations on these erudite subjects. I retain a keen relish 
for the lighter refreshments, but the dishes are so numerous 
and the cooks so accomplished that it is difficult to make 
a selection ; and, with hesitation and constraint, I reply to 
your question, and state that of the novels which I have 
read in this current year, 7’he Faringdons strikes me as 
the cleverest of all, and that more recently I have been 
much pleased and interested in The Casting of the Nets.” 


Mr. I. Zancwin. writes: “Maeterlinck’s he Life of the 
Bee and Rudyard Kipling’s Aim. But the real revelation 
of the year for me has been the critical and other work, 
uncollected in book form, of Mr. G. K. Chesterton.” 


Tux weakest part of Kim was the characterisation of the 
Russian agents. Reviewers did not treat them very 
seriously, but they have roused the anger of a Russian 
gentleman “familiar with English literature,’ who thus 
speaks his mind in the Westminster Gazette: 


I have read Rudyard Kipling’s new book, Kim. Good 

and well written book ; but what a horrible passage 
about two Russian spies going to India! Everything 
about them is so imbecile and so low, that I never thought 
a writer such as Kipling would abase himself to such a 
level, the level of a penny-a-liner in a penny paper. 
Everything is incredible. First, two Russian agents aos 
of them is, nobody knows why, a Frenchman) go to make 
a map of the country in secret. This shows such ignor- 
ance. The maps of all countries wnder English rule are 
made by the Indian Survey Department ; those are the 
best maps, and they extend straight to our Russian 
frontier. Our Survey has its maps up to the English fron- 
tier. In making these maps we took i: the frontiers of 
both countries ; we have long exchanged maps, and are 
exchanging them now. _ I know that, as a Russian military 
attache, and I had when in London all the Indian Survey 
maps up to our frontier. Thus no Russian has any need 
to go into English sessions and make maps that we 
already possess. Any a made stealthily without 
proper instruments, would be a sheer piece of childish 
stupidity, in view of these great scientific English maps 
made at a cost of millions of money, with the best instru- 
ments in the world, with slow care during years, and 
all of which we possess ! 
_ Thus, the plot of this Russian incursion is a piece of 
ignorance. A man attempts to speak of something of 
which he has not the remotest knowledge. This lowers 
Kipling. 

Then, those two individuals are horridly cruel, and 
maltreat, beat, and shoot the people they come in contact 
with. This is again most childish of Kipling. When any- 
one goes into a foreign country on a treasonable expedition 
he tries to go quietly, to conciliate people, to glide on in 
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SEELEY & 60.’ PUBLICATIONS 


THE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS No. 42. 


MEDIZ:VAL LONDON. By the Rev. CANON BENHAM 
and CHARLES WELCH, F.S.A., Librarian to the Corporation of London. 
With a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 4 Plates printed in colour, and many 
other illustrations. Super-royal, 8vo, sewed 5s. net, or cloth, gilt top, 7s. 

*“*A scholarly survey of mediseval London. The illustrations adorn greatly 
the volume."’—Academy. 

“The picturesque antiquarianism of Canon Benham, . . the accurate 
knowledge of the City and its history which Mr. Welch possesses, both find 
ample illustration in the deeply interesting pages of this delightful volume.’’— 

i The Bookseller. 
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silence and unobserved, but not to hustle, to beat, to 
shoot, and to kill those among whom he is to travel! 


Then, they are made to repeat at every moment: 
“We know to deal with Orientals!” But Kipling 
does not know even the meaning of this. It means that 


we give them (the Orientals) absolutely equal rights with 
Russians; that not only we never beat them, but that 
we give them even more protection than our own people, 
as they are new to our ways; that we give them all the 
means of being happy and rich, so that Turkestan, Korea, 
Bokhara, and Khiva are now the richest parts of Russia, 
richer than the Russian European provinces—which is 
even unjust—whilst in India millions are yearly dying 
of starvation and poverty. 

The ugliness, physical and moral, of these Russians of 
Kipling surpasses imagination, and is meant by him as 
typical of Russians in general. This shows how greatly 
Kipling is at fault. In Russia, as in land, there 
is a very great number of men who are physically, morally, 
and intellectually beautiful. 


Messrs. MacmiLLan have just published a volume of 
poems from Victor Hugo, rendered into English verse by 
Sir George Young, the translator of Sophocles. The selec- 
tion ranges over the whole of Hugo’s immense and multi- 
farious work, and contains more than 10,000 lines of verse. 





Tue volume of Oxford Studies by the late J. R. Green is 
mainly composed of papers on Oxford, treating of the pro- 
vincial centre as well as the University, town and gown, 
clubs and highwaymen, politics, literature, and so 
forth, during the eighteenth century; it includes 
also an article on the early history of Oxford, and two essays 
from The Saturday Review on contemporary life of the 
University. 








Bibliographical. 
Amone recent publications by the S.P.C.K. is a cheap illus- 
trated edition of Mrs. Trimmer’s History of the Robins, as 
edited by Miss Edith Carrington, and with all references 
to the Benson family cut out. The reprint seems to be 
American in origin, for the Introduction is from the pen 
of Edward E. Hale. In spite of the revisions and omis- 
sions, one is glad to find the History again in circulation in 
this country, for it is to be feared that English children of 
to-day know very little, if anything, about Mrs. Trimmer, 
and it may soon become necessary to annotate Calverley’s 
lines about the song-birds : 
They need no parasols, no goloshes ; 
And good Mrs. Trimmer she feedeth them. 

It is one of the little ironies of life that this excellent lady 
should live only in Calverley and The History of the 
Robins. Where now are her works on the Catechism and 
the Book of Common Prayer, her abridgments of Scripture 
History, her Sermons for Family Reading, and so forth? 
Who now reads her biography (published in 1814)? It 
suffices that she did good in her own, generation. 

Mr. Lang’s article in the Cornhill is one of the brightest 
that he has written for some time. It is full of lively 
allusion, of a kind, however, not always quite accurate. 
For instance, referring to Coleridge’s view of “the secret 
of the painful earth,” Mr. Lang says: “The world cared 
no more for his solution of the secret than, according to 
Mark Twain, housemaids care for the ‘Immortality of the 
Soul.”” But this rather misrepresents the Yankee 
humorist. He is discussing the aggravating ways of cham- 
bermaids (not housemaids), and says: “They use up more 
hair-oil than any six men. If charged with purloining 
the same, they lie about it. What do they care about a 
hereafter? Absolutely nothing.” Mr. Lang should 
“verify his allusions.” 

T do not think it has been noted lately—a propos to the 
Paolo and Francesca of Mr. Phillips and M. Rostand’s 
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promised work on the same subject—that Byron once 
thought of making the story of the lovers the theme of a 
poetic play. In January, 1821, the poet wrote in his 
Journal: “Pondered the subjects of four tragedies to be 
written (life and circumstances permitting)”; and these 
subjects were Sardanapalus, Cain, Tiberius, and Francesca 
da Rimini. The first two of these, of course, he lived to 
deal with. 

It is by a curious coincidence that we are presented, 
almost simultaneously, with two Anthologies of Humorous 
Poetry. It is a pity, I think, that workers in this literary 
department do not specialise their efforts more. “ Humor- 
ous” is too wide a term to live up to. Mr. Deane has 
recently done something in the right direction by essaying 
A Little Book of Light Verse, but even the phrase “light 
verse” is not sufficiently descriptive. One ought to dis- 
tinguish between the broadly comic and mere banter or 
persiflage, and so forth. Parody certainly ought to be 
dealt with by itself, as being a very distinct genre. Yet 
there is no handy or satisfactory collection of rhythmic 
parody. Mr. Walter Hamilton’s work in several volumes 
is a collection, not a selection. A really choice anthology 
of parody in verse would be a welcome thing ; but it would 
have to be really choice. Perhaps there is nothing quite 
so bad in literature as a feeble parody. 

It is pleasant to note the presence of the bibliographical 
element in the new Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English 
Literature. That element was lacking in tke previous 
editions, and its inclusion now is a testimony to the 
growing interest in things bibliographical. Of course, 
the bibliography of English writers is a notable feature 
of the Dictionary of National Biography. In the Cyelo- 
pedia, towever, you get the same thing in a condensed 
form—in itself a benefit ; and, moreover, tke information 
is brought down to date—or, at any rate, to 1900—which 
is another advantage. I see, by the way, that “a com- 
plete biography” is to be one of the attractions of the 
“Variorum and Definitive Edition” of the works of 
“Omar” FitzGerald, promised by Messrs. Doubleday, of 
New York. 

Publication is being given this week to a tragedy in 
verse, written by Mr. Newman Howard, of whose volume, 
Footsteps of Proserpine, and other Verses and Interludes, 
published early in 1898, some of us have pleasant memories. 
The work, we are told, is founded on the story of Gudrun of 
Iceland. It is, I presume, identical (save, no doubt, for 
some compression) with the play by Mr. Howard, called 
“Klarian the Icelander,” of which, I notice, a “copy- 
right performance” was given the other day. Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s recent success as a dramatist will no doubt cause 
many of our younger poets to write directly or indirectly 
for the stage. 

The termination of the copyright in A Tale of Two 
Cities will not necessarily lead to a multiplicity of new 
editions of that work. The field, I should say, is already 
fully occupied by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, who, during 
the last seven or eight years, have themselves sent out 
seven separate editions of the 7'a/e, at prices ranging from 
half-a-crown to sixpence. There was a sixpenny edition in 
1899, and another in the year following. So long ago as 
1888, Messrs. Chapman brought out an edition of the Tale 
at eighteenpence. 

The appearance (through Mr. Heinemann) of new trans- 
lations into English of Mérimée’s Carmen and Colomba 
reminds one of the translation of Carmen issued in 1896 
with an introductory essay by Miss Louise Guiney. A 
literal version of Colomba—a crib, in fact—had appeared 
two years previously. Of Carmen Messrs. Routledge pub- 
lished in 1887 an illustrated edition, followed in 1888 by a 
cheap edition in their “ Pocket Library.” Both stories 
were issued by Messrs, Vizetelly in English just twenty 
years ago, Tas Booxworm. 
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Reviews. 


Maeterlinck. 


Maurice Maeterlinck. Thédtre. Three vols. (Lacomblez 
Bruxelles.) 


Maurice Maeterlinck. Sister Béatrice and Ardiane and 
Barbe Bleue. Translated by Bernard Miall. (George 
Allen.) 


THE convenient new edition of M. Maeterlinck’s collected 
plays will be complete in three volumes. The first con- 
tains La Princesse Maleine, L’Intruse and Les Aveugles ; the 
second, not yet published, will be devoted to Pelléas et 
Mélisande, with the three “ marionette"’ dramas, Alladine 
et Palomedes, Intérieur and La Mort de Tintagiles; in the 
third, Aglavaine et Sélysette is followed by two tiny fresh 
pieces, Seur Béatrice and Ariane et Barbe Bleue, of which, 
almost at the moment of their publication, a translation 
reaches us from the hand of an English poet, Mr. 


Bernard Miall. As to these trifles, we shall 
say a word anon; but we wish, first of ll, 
to call attention to the particularly interesting 


critical preface with which the first volume opens. Its 
interest lies in the fact that it is an attempt by the poet 
to lay bare something of the literary ideals in the light of 
which his plays have been written, something of the spiritual 
evolution which his soul has gone through while he 
was writing them. It is both autobiography and criticism 
of a very fine and subtle character—criticism from the inside, 
as it were. M. Maeterlinck is able to distinguish two 
phases in the attitude towards life which his dramas mirror : 
to the first belong all the plays which precede Aglavaine et 
Sélysette, to the second Aglavaine et Sélysette itself. Princesse 
Maleine he seems inclined to exclude from the account as 
experimental and boyish. And, indeed, it has its naivetés. 
All the early dramas, says their author, represent life 
under the saine aspect, as the sport and toy of vast elemental 
forces, dimly guessed rather than known, but apparently 
malevolent, and the enemies of joy and peace. Youth and 
love collide tragically with these destinies. The sage and 
old dimly foresee them, but are powerless to avert. The 
— of the shapes which they take is that of death 
itself : 


A death indifferent and inexorable, blind, groping well- 
nigh at hazard, bearing away by choice the youngest folk 
and the least unhappy, simply _ beneenre these keep them- 
selves less quiet than those who are more wretched, and 
that any unusually sudden movement in the darkness 
attracts its attention. 

M. Maeterlinck deliberately defends this pessimistic view 
of existence as justified by the present state of man’s 
investigation into the problems of his being’s source 
and aim; but he adds, with characteristic candour, 
that he no longer thinks it absolutely sufficient as 
a basis for dramatic creation. It is true, but 
there are other truths equally true, and perhaps, 
on the whole, more encouraging and more profitable to 
contemplate. He wishes, therefore, that his dramas 
should escape from the domination of death, and, as this 
is impossible if the metaphysical issues are to be raised, 
he will be content not to raise them, and to find more 
humble themes in the patient analysis of what humanity 
itself has to offer of joy, wisdom, and love. This, he says, 
is what he attempted to do in Aglavaine et Sélysette, and 
he is candid enough once more to admit that he failed, 
for death refused to be exorcised from the play. We have 
given a brief outline of the main argument of this 
pregnant little essay, which is much to be recommended 
to all admirers—and there are many by now—of M. Maeter- 
linck’s work. An artist’s own interpretation of his 
creations is not, of course, final; but it generally, as in the 
present case, deserves a respectful hearing. 
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As to Ariane et Barbe Bleu and Seur Béatrice, M. Maeter- 
linck warns us against taking them too seriously. They 
do not elaim to convey deep moral or philosophic ideas, 
but are of the nature of little texts begged from him by 
musicians as subjects for lyric embroidery. According to 
Mr. Miall, they are actually being set to music by a M. 
Gilkas. They are, in fact, slight enough, and although they 
are marked by many of the familiar features of M. Maeter- 
linck’s manner, the symbolism is simple and less clouded 
than usual. They require a somewhat spectacular setting, 
such as an exceptionally poetic opéra-comique might per- 
haps afford. In one there are showers of jewels—emeralds, 
amethysts, sapphires, pearls, rubies, and diamonds—over 
the stage ; in the other a sudden magical and luminous 
efflorescence of divine flowers. The more charming of the 
two—in its unpretending way—is Ariane et Barbe Bleu. 
The basis of the plot is, of course, our childhood’s ancient 
fairy-tale of Blue-Beard. But Ariane does not go the way 
of her predecessors. She is the modern woman, ardent for 
light and knowledge. She goes to set her sisters free, and 
they will not be set free. The play, by the way, has as sub- 
title, La Délivrance Inutile. She enters the castle, with 
the deliberate purpose of disobedience : 


Before all things we must disobey. That is the primal 
duty, when an order comes with threats and is unex- 
plained. The others were wrong, and if they were lost, it 
was because they hesitated. 


She is an indomitable and baffled spirit. Passing the 
jewels by, she goes straight to the forbidden door and 
penetrates to the hidden caverns beneath. There she 
finds all her sisters, all the dear, sad, loving women of 
the earlier plays, Sélysette and Mélisande, Ygraine and 
Bellangére and Alladine. She embraces them, and bids 
them take heart. 


Can you not laugh yet—laugh and clap your hands ? 
And all the rest are silent! What is this ? 

What are you? Will you live in terror thus 
Always ? I donot see you smile at all, 

While with your eyes—incredulous eyes !—you watch 
My every gesture. Will you not believe 

The joyful news ? O do you not regret 

The light of day, the birds among the boughs, 

The high green gardens blowing overhead ? 

Do you not know the world is in the Spring ? 

I yester-morning, wandering by the way, 

Drank in the light, the sense of space of dawn, 

So many flowers beneath my every step, 

I knew not where to set my careless feet ! 

Have you forgot the sunlight and the dew, 

Dew in the leaves, and laughter of the sea ? 

The sea but now was laughing as it laughs 

On days whereon it knows the wind of joy, 

And all its thousand ripples approved my feet, 

Its ripples singing on the sands of light , 


She puts herself at their head, teaches them to break 
out of their dungeon, herself bursts the bars and lets 
the light, the divine light which they had falsely 
taken for a superincumbent ocean, flood in. She decks 
and adorns them, hangs the jewels upon them, frees them 
even from the constraint of their raiment, bares Sélysette’s 
arms and lets the marvel of Mélisande’s hair flow loose. 
Her passion and audacity master them for a while. They 
are on the point of leaving the castle, and then they fail 
her. The peasants, angered at Barbe Bleue’s wickedness, 
have attacked him. He is brought in wounded, and the 
women cluster round with soft hearts and tears of pity. 
Ariane is herself the first to cut his bonds. But her 
purpose has not changed. Can they be brought to leave 
him ? 
SELYSETTE (running after her, and stopping her.) 
Ariane, Ariane 
Where are you going ? 





































































ARIANE. 
Far away from here. 
Down yonder, where I am awaited still. ‘ 
Do you come with me, Sélysette ? 
SELYSETTE. 
I too ? 
But when will you return ? 
ARIANE. 
I shall not. 
MELISANDE. 
0! 
Ariane ! 
ARIANE, 
Are you coming, Mélisande ? 
(Mewisanne looks to and fro, from ARIANR fo BarBE 
BuLEvE, and does not reply.) 
O see the open door, the far blue hills ! 
Ygraine, are you not coming ? 
| Yararne does not turn her head. | 
Now the moon, 
The stars, illumine every road. And you, 
Bellangére, do you come ? 
BELLANGERE (shortly.) 
No 


If Swur Beatrice is less essentially Maeterlinckian in 
atmosphere than anything else that its author has written, 
that is no doubt largely, as Mr. Miall points out, because 
it is for once a “ treatment of a legend already crystallised.” 
It is, in fact, a version of the medieval story familiar even 
to modern readers in Mr. John Davidson's Ballad of a 
Nun. Sister Beatrice flies from the convent with the 
Prince Bellidor. The Virgin takes her place for twenty 
years as doorkeeper, and when she creeps back in haggard 
penitence, it is to enjoy a wholly undeserved reputation 
for miraculous sanctity. Mr. Miall speaks with some 
hesitation of an “ original Dutch version”’ of the legend, 
of which a translation was published in the “ Pageant.” 
It is unlikely that this is really “ original.” Hardly any 
version of a medieval legend ever is. That of the Virgin 
and the Nun is one of the Miracles de Nostre Dame of 
Gautier de Coinci, who died as prior of Vic-sur-Aisne in 
1236, and probably, although we have not the means of 
verification before us at this moment, it will be found in 
one or more of the collections of Latin miracles which were 
Gautier’s models. The keynote of M. Maeterlinck’s treat- 
ment of the theme is to be found in these verses, sung by 
the Virgin : 
I hold to every sin, 
To every soul that weeps, 
My hands with pardon filled 
Out of the starry deeps. 


There is no sin that lives 

If love have vigil kept ; 
There is no soul that dies 

If love but once have wept. 


And though in many paths 
Of earth love lose its way, 

It’s tears shall find me out, 
And shall not go astray. 


Mr. Davidson's interpretation is quite other, more 
modern in tone, and yet not alien to a certain deep-lying 
strain of medieval paganism. The “ Ballad of a Nun” is 
the apology of wantonness, the full-blooded vindication of 
the imperious human instinct. And Gautier de Coinci 
again celebrates neither love nor humanity. His nun is 
such because, through the years of her sinning, she never 
forgets to drop her pious prayer to the Virgin, morning by 
morning. 

Mr. Miall’s translation is a puzzle. He explains in the 
preface that he has written in blank verse in the most 
suitable metre to represent the “ unrhymed alexandrines ” 
of the original. We have no quarrel with that. The odd 
thing is that the originals are not in alexandrines at all, 
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rhymed or unrhymed, but almost wholly in prose. It is 
just possible that M. Maeterlinck may have rewritten the 
plays since Mr. Miall saw the manuscript, and this might 
also explain how the Ariane of the French version becomes 
Ardiane in the English. If so, Mr. Miall has been un- 
lucky in not having the opportunity of handling the plays 
in their final form. Obviously the deliberate choice of blank 
verse for the translation of prose originals would have been 
out of the question. We still doubt, however, for the 
translation, apart from its form, follows with considerable 
fidelity the French text before us. Mr. Miall is in sym- 
pathy with M. Maeterlinck and his rendering catches the 
spirit of the plays well enough. Accurate it certainly is 
not. There are two or three grammatical blunders in the 
very first speech of Sister Béatrice, including the amazing 
one by which Un jour il m’a parlé de Paul et de Frangoise 
becomes, 
One da, 
They spoke of this to Francis and to Paul. 


Any fourth form boy would get his knuckles rapped soundly 
for the two “ howlers” in this. And has Mr. Miall never 
heard of Paolo and Francesca ? 





Patriotism and Poetry. 
Patriotic Song. Edited by Arthur Stanley. (Pearson. 


5s.) 

From the time of the legendary Tyrteeus down to the pre- 
sent day patriotism has been accounted one of the prime 
motives of song. Assuredly England has never been lack- 
ing in patriotism, even to a somewhat blatant degree, while 
in poetry she is foremost among the nations. One would 
expect, therefore, a collection of English patriotic verse to 
be very rich in poetry. Yet we must own to some feeling 
of disappointment in turning over the leaves of this collec- 
tion, Patriotic Song (Pearson), which Mr. Arthur 
Stanley has evidently striven hard to make _ repre- 
sentative. Perhaps the patriotism of the poets in 
general finds vent rather indirectly and in passages than 
in poems devoted directly and exclusively to the love of 
country. Certainly this collection is far from impressing 
us as the fine flower of poetry, though inevitably it con- 
tains much fine poetry. Nor has Mr. Stanley spared to 
fling the net wide. Not satisfied to include merely English 
patriotic verse, he has embraced that of Ireland, Wales, 
Scotland (including Jacobite songs, which hardly come 
under the strict head of patriotism), and the British depen- 
dencies—India, Australia, New Zealand, and even South 
Africa. Nay, apparently it matters not to him what coun- 
try is celebrated, provided it be by an English-speaking 
poet. Perhaps this very width of the net impoverishes the 
impression produced by the collection. 

Canada and South Africa, for example, yield not one true 
poem of the patriotic order. It is sweeping, but true, 
The patriotism is unimpeachable, but not so the poetry. 
New Zealand is little better, and Australia not fertile. 
Wales, again, draws blank, or nearly so. Coming to indi- 
vidual poems, our objections are many. What claim has 
Adam Lindsay Gordon’s hunting-song to a place in patrio- 
tic verse? How does Marvell’s Bermudas come under that 
Why is T. E. Brown’s Land-Ho/—a religious 
poem—in the collection? And why include poems the 
patriotism of which is nowise British—such as Byron’s 
Isles of Greece, or Mrs. Browning’s The Forced Recruit— 
yet omit others of a like kind? Once open the door in this 
direction, it seems arbitrary to stop at a couple of poems. 

Taking, then, objections on other grounds, why are 
Dibdin’s poems arranged in two batches, separated by those 
of other writers ; whereas the rule of the book is to keep each 
author’s poems together? It is clear that Mr. Stanley has 
been lenient with regard to poetic quality, in order to repre- 
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sent as many recent writers as possible. But there can be 
no such excuse for the inclusion of early work, or inferior 
work of great poets, where it was quite possible to secure 
only poems of good quality. Why, then, include such a 
snatch as Here’s a Health Unto His Majesty—a Cavalier 
lyric, alike contemptible in quality and quantity, a single 
witless stanza? Is Down Among the Dead Men a patriotic 
poem worth reading, divorced from its music? Dryden's 
Song of King Arthur is one of the most vilely bad songs 
that even Dryden ever wrote—and Glorious John was never 
lucky in his songs. The National Anthem is fiddler’s 
poetry. Wordsworth is represented by several sonnets, 
but not, surely, by all that might and should have been in- 
cluded. “Milton, thou should’st be living at this hour,” 
for example, should surely have found a place: we doubt, 
indeed, whether search would not discover almost as many 
deserving of quotation which have been omitted as. those 
which have found a place. Fair Star of Evening is 
another that immediately leaps to mind. In Men of Kent, 
by-the-way, “her haughty bow” is misprinted for “ her 
haughty brow.” Campbell, on the other hand, is repre- 
sented not only by his fine and few patriotic lyrics, but 
by Men of England—a quite unworthy specimen. We 
fear, indeed, that poems have too often been admitted 
merely on the authority of a name. But last, and most 
surprising, why is Gerald Massey’s poem on The Revenge 
inserted, yet Tennyson’s Ballad of the Revenge omitted?! 
We do by no means hold Tennyson’s poem so high.as it is 
customary to hold it. To our thinking, it is far from being 
among his best work, or inspired throughout. But it puts 
Gerald Massey’s poem completely out of court—and that 
without denying to Massey a certain merit, of no very high 
kind. 

Mr. Stanley’s collection is none the less interesting, if 
far from impeccable. To quote the many poems in it which 
‘are known to every average reader of English verse would 
be idle. More profitable is it to notice some that are less, 
if at all, known. Drayton's fine Ballad of Agincourt we 
have all read. But how many know the anonymous poem 
which Mr, Stanley gives, and which has a spirit of its own, 
though greatly inferior? . If it be the earlier of the two, it 
would certainly seem as though Drayton had taken his 
inspiration from it, as regards form : 


Agincourt, Agincourt ! 
Know ye not Agincourt, 
Where English slew and hurt 
All their French foemen ? 
With their pikes and bills brown, 
How the French were beat down, 
Shot by our Bowmen ? 
Agineourt, Agincourt! 
Know ye not Agincourt ? 
Never to be forgot, 

; Or known to no man ? 
Where English cloth-yard arrows 
Killed the French like tame 

Slain by our Bowmen ? 


Agincourt, Agircourt ! 

Know ye not Agincourt ? 

Dear was the victory bought 
By fifty yeomen. 

Ask any English wench, 

They were worth all the French: 
Rare English Bowmen! 


sparrows, 


The number of archers, by-the-way, seems -slightly un- 
historical. Passing over Marvell’s great Cromwellian Ode, 
and much else, Dryden’s verses on London in 1666, very 
characteristic of his early style, have one stanza curiously 
and strikingly appropriate to the present posture of 
England’s affairs : 

Already we have conquered half the war, 

And the less dangerous part is left behind ; 

Our trouble now is but to make them dare 

And not so great to vanquish as to find, 
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Save for the style, it might have come from a present- 
day poet, writing on the most recent aspect of the Boer War. 
Dibdin makes an excellent figure in this collection. At his 
best when he least strove to be “ poctical ” in the manner 
of his day, his thoroughly vernacular songs have wuch 
which enables us to understand that he must have been 
the sailors’ Kipling of his time. In Z’om Tough even the 
metre suggests that of Kipling’s fine Last Chanty, which 
begins : 
Thus spake the Lord to the jolly, jolly mariners. 
This is Dibdin’s poem : 


My name, d’ye see’s Tom Tough, I’ve seed a little sarvice, 
Where mighty billows roll and loud tempests blow ; 
I've sailed with valiant Howe, I’ve sailed with noble Jarvis, 

— in gallant Duncan’s fleet I've sung out “ Yo heave 
a 

Yet more shall ye be knowing— 
I was coxswain to Boscawen, 

And even with brave Hawke have I nobly faced the foe. 
Then put round the grog— 
So we've that and our prog, 

We'll laugh in Care’s face, and sing “Yo heave ho!” 


But the werst on’t was that time when the little ones 
were sickly, 
And if they'd live or dte the doctor did not know ; 
The word was gov'd to weigh so sudden and so quickly, 
I —— my heart would break as I sung “ Yo heave 
no!” 
For Poll’s so like her mother, 
And as for Jack, her brother, 
The boy, when he grows up, will nobly fight the foe ; 
But in Providence I trust, 
For you see what must be must, 
So my sighs I gave the winds and sung out “ Yo heave ho!” 
And now at last laid up in a decentish condition, 
For I've only lost an eye, and got a timber toe ; 
But old ships must expect in time to be out of commission, 
Nor again the anchor weigh with “Yo heave ho!” 
So I smoke my pipe and sing old songs— 
For my boy shall well revenge my wrongs, 
And my girl shall breed young soldiers, nobly for to face 
the foe; 
Then to Country and King 
Fate no danger can bring, 
While the tars of Old England sing out “ Yo heave ho!” 
It is somewhat marred by the conventional ending; but 
it shows the true test of art—if it be translated into literary 
English the force disappears, as from a song of Burns. 
Not a few, however, may know Dibdin; but we doubt if 
many know Sydney Dobell’s Sea Adventure. Yet it has 
the true ring. 


A greater contrast could not be than between verse such 
as Tom Tough and Sea Adventure and the strange muse of 
Blake. Yet from his Jerusalem we may take our final 
quotation, It is patriotic in another sense than that 
understanded of “ Maffickers ” : 


England, awake! awake! awake! 
Jerusalem thy sister calls! 

Why wilt thou sleep the sleep of death, 
And close her from thy ancient walls ? 


Thy hills and valleys felt her feet 
tently upon the‘r bosoms move : 
Thy gates beheld sweet Zion’s ways ; 
Then was a time of joy and love. 


And now the time returns again: 

Our souls exult ; and London's towers 
Receive the Lamb of God to dwell 

In: England's green and pleasant bowers. 


And. did those feet in. ancient time 

Walk upon England’s mountain green ?. 
And was the holy Lamb of God 

On England’s pleasant pastures seen ? 
























































































And did the Countenance Divine ; 
Shine forth upon our clouded hills ? 

And was Jerusalem builded here 
Among these dark Satanic mills? 


Bring me my bow of burning gold! 
Bring me my arrows of desire! 

Bring me my spear: O clouds, unfold! 
Bring me my chariot of fire! 


I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 


It will be seen there is various pasture enough in Mr. 
Stanley’s book. Its error, on the whole, is to embrace too 
much rather than too little. 


A Little People. 


Finland As It Is. By Harry De Windt. 
net.) 

Mr. Dz Winpr is an accomplished traveller, and possesses 
that cheerful spirit which grumbles at obstacles whilst 
really enjoying them. He is a pleasant guide, and this 
book about a country so individual, so well-conducted, and 
so naturally beautiful as Finland, should send a good many 
people to a new holiday ground. And such a holiday is well 
within the means of the travellers who annually swarm 
to Switzerland, to live in huge hotels, to be bored by their 
table companions, and to snatch such delight as may be 
possible from mountains exploited out of their natural 
sanctity. To those who take the sea route to Finland by 
way of Hull three weeks may be spent in the country for 
a cost little exceeding five-and-twenty pounds. 

Mr. De Windt gets us into tune for appreciating Viborg 
and Helsingfors by depreciating St. Petersburg, which he 
calls—and not without reason—“the dullest capital in 
Europe . . the city of gloom on the banks of the 
Neva.” We like Mr. De Windt’s candour; it is equally 
conspicuous when he is writing of the country which he 
elects to praise. It is something to find in a guide-book 
no trace of the special pleader. From Viborg, the frontier 
town of the Grand Duchy, Mr. De Windt takes us by way 
of the Saimd Canal to Imatra, and so by easy stages to 
Villmanstrand, Nyslott, Helsingfors, and Tammerfors up 
to Tornea, in the far north. Everywhere the traveller 
appears to have been received with the utmost hospitality 
and an earnest desire to convince him that Finland is the 
finest country in the world. And in many respects it is 
remarkably advanced; the means of communication are 
excellent and cheap, the towns imposing and prosperous, 
the people moral and industrious. A dairy farmer, who 
manufactures butter which reaches the English market 
as “Danish,” entertained Mr. De Windt in a manner 
which suggests charming possibilities : 

We sat down in his pretty little dining-room, with its tinted 
walls, proof engravings, and French windows opening on 
to the garden, toas dainty and well-served a meal as you 
could enjoy in the Champs Elysées ; for the snowy napery, 
bright silver, and bowls of cut flowers were more suggestive 
of Mayfair than a lonely farmhouse in far-away Finland ! 
Everything was perfect —from the dish of freshly-caught 
trout that commenced the meal, to the wild strawberries 
and iced junket with which it ended. 


(Murray. 9s. 


The wife of this happy agriculturist was also an accom- 
plished performer on the zither. 

Mr. De Windt tells us with what dismay and sorrow the 
Tsar’s manifesto of February, 1899, was received in Fin- 
land, and how on the following Sunday Helsingfors was 
black with mourning. But Mr. De Windt, with a reti- 
cence both wise and rare, does not venture to obtrude 
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his own opinion of that mtich-debated edict. “ Personally,” 
he says, “I am of opinion that this matter is one for 
settlement by Russia alone, and that the interference, 
therefore, of other nations savours strongly of imperti- 
nence.” This we take to be the only sensible attitude, 
and certainly the best in the interest of this little people 
themselves. 

To the sportsman who is content with fishing and small 
game Finland is a paradise of fin and feather. Trout and 
salmon swarm in the lakes and rivers, and permission to 
fish is readily obtained. We feel a kind of glorified envy 
for the Englishman who at Isirka-Kemi landed two hundred 
grayling in the course of a summer afternoon. The ap- 
pendices to the volume give a rough sporting vocabulary, 
and a list of the best hotels, etc., in the principal towns of 
Finland. Also, Mr. De Windt prints a list of tours occupy- 
ing times varying from four to fifteen days, with estimates 
of their cost. 


The “ Literary” Theatre. 


The Tale of a Town and The Enchanted Sea. By Edward 
Martyn. (Kilkenny: O’Grady. London: Unwin. 5s.) 


Desrits all explicatory manifestoes, we have never beem 
able to comprehend what is meant by the “literary” 
theatre, which Messrs. Yeats, Moore, and Martyn are 
alleged to have established in Ireland. An Irish theatre 
(racially and subjectively Irish) there certainly is, since 
Mr. Yeats has written “ The Countess Kathleen” and “ The 
Shadowy Waters,” both of them works whose beauty is 
destined to outlast this generation. But these plays are 
no more literarv than Shakespeare, and probably the brave 
is not yet born who will have the insolence to call 
Shakespeare a literary dramatist. As for Mr. Martyn, we’ 
think we begin to see that his “ Heather Field” was ac- 
cepted with too much good-nature. Almost anyone who 
had read Ibsen and Maeterlinck, and who possessed brains, 
a pen, and some facility in letters, might become a play- 
wright in the sense that Mr. Martyn is a playwright. Mr. 
Yeats knows his business perfectly : he is aware of the craft 
of the stage; he is a finished artist, 2 philosopher, and a 
moralist. It would matter nothing were he Saxon instead 
of Celt. His capital is genius. Mr. Martyn’s capital is 
his Celticism. Mr. Martyn does not know his business: 
he is not even an efficient sentence-maker ; his notions of 
the theatre are based on no understanding, and no deeply- 
felt principle. He will imitate Sardou as readily as Ibsen, 
and Ibsen as readily as Maeterlinck. He has the amateur’s 
crudity, and if he has achieved any success of esteem it is 
because we are so accustomed to a silly drama of stale 
ideals, that anything fresh, anything sincere, impresses us 
as being worthy ; we forget that there can be no dramatic 
worth without dramatic competence. Worth does not go 
with bungling. Mr. Martyn seems to have started on his 
career as a dramatist with little outfit save patriotism, 
spirituality, and an indifferent acquaintance with some 
famous modern plays. Such outfit is insufficient, and its 
insufficiency is demonstrated in a vlay like “The En- 
chanted Sea,” where an impossible idea is worked out in 
sprawling action, where a realistic convention takes turn 
and turn about with a convention as boldly idealistic as 
that of Maeterlinck, and whence nothing emerges save a 
vague suspicion that Mr. Martyn’s heart is in the right 
place. Listen to this: 

Acyzs. I assure you, Commander Lyle, I have a great 

regard for you. 
Lyte (chagrined). No—but perhaps you will have, 
some time—when I may be of help to you. 

Acres. When—? 

Lytz. When you come back to the real world. 

Acyes. Am I not in the real world? 

Lytz, No—you are in a world of shadows. 
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Anes (with a wan look). We all follow shadows 
here. 

Lyte (tentatively), Miss Font, there is something 
about you that tells me you are not made to waste your 
life on shadows any more than I am. 

Aqnzs. Like us all, you, too, are after shadows. 
There you have a specimen of the interminable Ibsenesque 
chatter which the characters indulge in. With a wan loos! 
It would have been more honest to preface the play with o 
stage direction that the poor heroine must wear a “ wan 
look ” continually, condemned as she is to expose her bor- 
rowed and facile far-away-ism through four mortal acts. 
As for the plot: 


Miss Font (with a veiled look). I have suspected it 
for some time, and now I am sure that this strange boy 
is not the real Guy, son of Piers Font. 

Acnes (mystified). Not the real Guy—who is he, then? 

Mrs. Font. Don’t you understand? Don’t you notice 
how odd and fairie-like he is? 

Acnes. Mother, you are 
mean—— oe 

Mrs. Font. Yes, girl, I know, he is an evil spirit 
changed in place of the real Guy, whom the fairies have 
taken. 

Aenes (with a quiet conviction). 
believe this. 

But she does believe it. Such themes are merely absurd 
when forced into an apparatus of modern realism. They 
cannot be treated as Mr. Martyn has tried to treat this 
one, and if Mr. Martyn had any vital knowledge of dramatic 
art he would have known as much. We do not actively 
dislike “ The Enchanted Sea ” because its theme is queer, 
or because it is aggressively and crudely Celtic, or because 
the people in it talk as no real people ever did or could 
talk, or because its philosophy is often shallow and often 


not serious. You don’t 


Mother, you do not 


foolish. (We recognise in it a spirit not by any means . 


without fineness and the love of justice.) We actively 
dislike it because it does not convince, because it is not 
dramatic, and because it is clumsy and pretentious. It 
aims at certain effects, and fails, through incompetence, to 
achieve them. That is all, and it is more than enough to 
render the play nugatory, even did the loftiness of Mr. 
Martyn’s purposes outsoar the Eiffel Tower. 

“The Tale of a Town,” it appears from a preliminary 
note, was the basis of Mr. George Moore’s “ The Bending 
of the Bough.” Surely this fact should have been stated 
when Mr. Moore’s piece was published. The two plays are 
naturally very similar, and as we have already discussed 
“The Bending of the Bough” we need not discuss its 
ancestor. 








Fiction. 


The First Men in the Moon. By H. G. Wells. (Newnes. 6s.) 


Here Mr. Wells returns to the kind of subject in the treat- 
ment of which he first won success. Though he can apply 
his faculty for the pursuit of intricate analogy to the work- 
ings of souls, or, at any rate, of brains, can convince and lay 
hold, it is in the action and interaction of physical laws 
and the possibilities of matter that he stands alone. 

The hero of this book is the law of Gravitation. Mr. 
Wells, making his morning meditation upon this dogma of 
Physical Science, has hit upon the happy hypothesis: 
Suppose just one thing in the world to break loose from 
the law which moves everything in the place where it is, so 
that at a given moment it could not be elsewhere. That, 
we believe, rather than any passion for exploiting the moon, 
which (once by balloon and once by gun) has twice already 
been visited, is the germ of the story. The journey in the 
isolated sphere abounds in such delightful consequences 
as any of us might have foreseen, but certainly should 
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have missed. The voyagers land upon a body whose “ pull ” 
is no more than one-eighth that of the earth, as that to 
fall over a thirty-foot cliff is to float down like a snowflake. 
The process of the lunar day (a fortnight long, of course) 
is wonderfully imagined ; the first show of the Corona inter- 
spersed by atmosphere; the mounds and hummocks of 
seeming snow reeking up in grey vapour, and in a few 
moments, as the sun light strode on with seven-leagued 
boots, spreading a blue firmament beneath the blackness 
of the star-spangled void; presently the movement of stir- 
ring vegetable life making haste to spring, and flower, and 
— against the time of returning darkness fourteen days 
ater. 

The inhabitants dwell—there remains no doubt when 
once you have read it here—in a system of galleries and 
chambers with which the lunar frame is burrowed. As 
the environment suggests, they are rather antlike than 
human. They are extremely differentiated according to 
the various functions assigned to them in the social order, 
and many of them are of enormous intellectual capacity. 
The intercourse, which is telegraphed in fragments, 
between their captive and the earth that it was no longer 
possible that he should ever reach, gives occasion for a 
certain amount of satire, in which the author seems 
divided between a purpose of showing, by the method of 
reduction to the absurd, the iniquity of our social system, 
and an intention of deriding us for that we have not yet 
carried it out to its furthest consequences. Here is the 
description of the Grand Lunar as he appeared in the 
midst of the learned court of interpreters, engineers, under 
standers, rememberers, and whatnot: 


At first [signals Cavor], as I peered into the radiating 
glow, this quintessential brain looked very much like an 
opaque, featureless bladder, with dim undulating ghosts 
of convolutions writhing visibly within. Then, beneath 
its enormity and just above the edge of the throne, one 
saw, with a start, minute elfin eyes peering out of the 
glow. No face, but eyes, as if they peered through holes. 
At first I could see no more than these two staring little 
eyes, and then below I distinguished the little dwarfed 
body and its insect-jointed limbs, shrivelled and white. 
The eyes stared down at me with a strange intensity, 
and the lower part of the swollen globe was wrinkled. 
Ineffectual-looking little hand-tentacles steadied this 
shape on the throne. . . . 

It was great. It was pitiful. 


But the main interest of the book, to our mind, ends with 
the race for the sphere, against the scorching cold of the 
on-sweeping night. 





The Firebrand. By S. R. Crockett. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


“ He licked his lips slowly, and smiled; a tiger does that 
when, after a full meal, he moves the loose skin over his 
neck twitchy-ways, and yawns with over-fed content.” Fur- 
ther—“ His heart hasted forward to Dolores and over- 
leaped boundaries, as a dog leaps a wall.” Fur- 
ther—‘Go home, fool,” hissed a voice in his ear, 


“Your wife is with her lover.” Further—“God’s 
blood, for this I will have your life.” Further— 
“He threshed through the tangle as an_ elephant 
charges through the young jungle.” Further—‘“ The 


Albacete dagger was driven deep between the shoulder- 

blades; the young, lithe body drew itself together con- 

vulsively, as a clasp-knife opens and shuts again; there 

was a spurt of something hot on Ramon’s hand eo 
During a*pause for breath we may fitly recall a line 

from Mr. Iwan Miiller’s parody of Swinburne’s Dolores : 

And bathe brutal butchers im blood. 
And these final lines: 


But you came, O you procuratores, 
And ran us all in. 
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To continue : “ She danced the dance of her native Anda- 
lucia with a verve and abandon which she had never 
excelled. And—Ping! Ping! ‘Two rifles’ bullets sang 
close past the brigand’s head as he lay in his rocky fastness. 
And—the secret of the hidden passage was safe with him. 
And-—he drew a bead on the exposed limb; the piece 
cracked, and with a yell the owner rolled back.” 

In such wise the narrator threshes through the tangle of 
Carlist agitations (The deep, underlying anger leaped up 
tiery red into the eyes of the guerilla chief), until at. 
last (the vultures slowly and reluctantly withdrew on 
heavy flapping pinions) he arrives thus at serenity : 

“Rollo,” she said, softly, “you can come up when you 
like—when you have quite finished your politics—just to 
look at baby. He has not seen you since morning.” 

In pursuance of his expressed intention to “ uphold the 
banner of belief in the field of fiction,” Mr. Crockett pro- 
duces with admirable regularity some three books per 
annum. He may at least be congratulated on his industry. 
And there can be no doubt that The Firebrand is much 
less tiresome than, for instance, The Lilac Sunbonnet. 


Notes_on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 


Tue Houser Drivipep. By H. B. Marriorr Watson. 


Mr. Marriott Watson is faithful to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In his new romance he gives a stirring picture of 
English county and Court life in the reign of George the 
Second. Aventures abound. “‘Are you from the brig 
White Rose?’ called out the lawyer, above the clatter 
of their landing. ‘Aye,’ said one, and they all turned to 
peer into the mist at the speaker. ‘Out of Boston in his 
Majesty's colony of Massachusetts?’ inquired Kempe. 
‘Ave,’ was the answer again.” (Harper. 6s.) 


Tue Vetvet GLove. By H. S. Merrman. 


“I know that Juanita has inherited a fortune from her 
father. I know that the Carlist cause is failing for want 
of money. I know that the Jesuits will get the money if 
they can.” We need only say further that the motto on 
the title page is : “ Now put your shields before your hearts ; 
and fight. .”; that the story begins and continues 
in the Peninsula ; and that it is by the competent. author of 
The Sowers. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 


Tur MAN From GLENGARRY. By RaLteu Connor. 


Mr. Connor’s former story, The Sky Pilot, was received 
with enthusiasm in certain quarters. Zhe Man From 
(ilengarry is longer and more ambitious. It deals with 
the life of a Scottish Highlander among the lumbermen of 
Canada. “In the Canada beyond the Lakes,” says Mr. 
Connor, “ where men are making empire, the sons of these 
Glengarry men are found—men with the fear of God in 
their hearts.” (Hodder. 6s.) 

A Woman or tir Worup’s Apvicr. By F. C. Prius. 

A collection of thirteen short stories and sketches by the 
wuthor of As in a Looking Glass. The tale which gives the 
title to the volume comes to an end on the twentieth page. 
Others are called, “ You Don’t Always Know Your Luck,” 
“ Not So Bad, After All,” and “Our Honeymoon.” They 
are all slight, unaffected, and, to the unexacting, sufficiently 
interesting. (Macqueen. 6s.) , 
Tue Fre.ps or Dunprren. By Mary FE. Many. 

This is one of those deserving hooks of which we have 
welcomed more than one this year, wherein the author sets 
down the life that is passing near at hand. The place 
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in this case is Dulditch, a name chosen with intention. In ~ 
a series of sketches Mrs. Mann describes incidents in the 
lives of the people about her, and the effect of their environ- 
ment upon them. Among the titles are “Our Mary,” A 
Dulditch Courting,” “David Peck’s Love Affair.” (Digby, 
Long. 6s.) 


In Ove Virernta. By T. N. Paag. 
A new volume in the Dollar Library. “One afternoon 
in the autumn of 1872 I was riding leisurely down the 
sandy road that winds along the top of the watershed 
between two of the smaller rivers of eastern Virginia. 
I was aroused from my reflections by hearing someone 
ahead of me calling ‘ Heah !—heah !—whoo-oop! heah!’ 
Turning the curve in the road, I saw just before me a negro 
standing with a hoe and a watering-pot in his hand.” 
(Heinemann. 4s.) 


Jor Winson. By Henry Lawson. 


A collection of stories and sketches by this popular Aus- 
tralian writer and poet, under such titles as “A Double 
Buggy at Lahey’s Creek,” “ Poisonous Jimmy Gets Left,” 
“The Buck-Jumper.” At the beginning are some verses 
called “The Author’s Farewell to the Bushmen,” and at 
the end more verses called “The Never-Never Country.” 
(Blackwood. - 6s.) 


Sport AND SPANGLES. By Byron WEsBER. 


Thirteen stories about—sport and spangles. The dedi- 
cation is to Mr. John Corlett: “You and I have beei 
actively engaged in one of the vocations of Sport for a 
good many years; and both of us know something about 
Spangles. Our acquaintance, which began in the sixties, 
became comradeship in journalism, and ripened into a 
friendship that has never for a single moment been 
weakened or impaired. For that matter, whenever we find 
ourselves chatting about old times, I feel that we are. 
nearer to each other than ever. So many ‘boys of the 
old brigade’ to which we two belonged have passed away ! 
Simply on the ground of our old friendship, I inscribe this 
little volume to you.” (Chatto and Windus. 2s.) 


ARDNARIGH. By Metvitie Gray. 


The sub-title is ‘‘A Novel Drawn from Real Life,” the 
dedication is, by permission, “ To the Vicar of 8. Andrew’s, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.” The story is long and the characters 
are numerous. Here is the opening of Chapter 10: “It 
is the London season of 1880. Doris and Freda have both 
entered on their nineteenth year; they have bid farewell 
to the schoolroom, and to-night, the first of April, are to 
make their first appearance in Society at the Duchess of 
Walmiston’s ball.” (Drane. 6s.) 


Tue Ortorr Couple AND MALVA. By Maxim Gork!. 


More Gorki, with another portrait (his hair is rather 
blacker this time), and with another biographical note, by 
Miss Dora Montefiore, who, assisted by Miss Emily Jakow- 
leff, has made the translation. Of the two stories in this 
volume, The Orloff Couple fills 130 pages, and begins: 
“ Almost every Saturday, just before supper-time, the dirty 
old house of the merchant Petounukoff was the scene of a 
violent and murderous attack.” Ma/va has 91 pages. It 
begins: “The sea laughed.” (Heinemann. 6s.) 


We have also received: Lady Joan’s Companion, by 
Florence Warden (Digby, Long. 6s.); Aing Midas, by 
Upton Sinclair (Funk and Wagnalls Co. 6s:); Borrel’s 
Bog, by F. Hainsworth (Drane) ; Gé/ta, by Nadage Dorée 
(Simpkin, Marshall.) 





